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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 


The parents of Hugh Judge emigrated from 
Ireland, and settled in Philadelphia. They 
were of the Roman Catholic profession of reli- 
gion, and were said to be very strict in their 
adherence to the customs and ceremonies of that 
church. They had two sons, of which Hugh 
was the younger ; and they were both baptized 


in their infancy. After the death of his father, 
Hugh was placed out apprentice by his mother, 


Margaret Judge. His elder brother was said to 
be an uncommonly promising youth; but he 
died at about the age of eighteen years. His 
death made a deep impression on Hugh’s mind 
and he felt his situation as being almost alone in 
the world, having no relative in this country but 
his widowed mother. It is probable that this 
was the scason of Divine visitation to his soul 
alluded to in the following brief narrative of his 
early life. 

It is said Hugh Judge had no personal ac- 
quaintance with Friends in his youth, perhaps 
during his apprenticeship: but as he grew 
towards manhood, observing them to be a plain, 
honest people, he was induced to go to their 
meetings. This he did for some time, without 
the knowledge or consent of his mother, who 
was exceedingly opposed to his religious scruples, 
and leaving the Catholic church. At length, 
however, she became better reconciled to his 
change ; and after he came forth in the minis- 
try, she attended a Friends’ meeting in Phila- 
delphia, where Hugh appeared in testimony. 
In the afternoon, as they were sitting together, 
she drew her chair near to him, and, turning her 
head on one side, looked him full in the face, 
addressing him in these words: “‘ Hughey, dear, 
I was afraid for you to-day ;—indeed I was. 
You know you had no edecation at all,—at all 
for that business. But I thought you made out 
very well,—indeed I did, Hughey.” 


No.1. 

if this untae’ is correct, it must have been 

a satisfaction to Hugh that his mother was thus 

far reconciled to his coming amongst Friends. 

No account is fuund among his papers of the day 

of his birth ; it appears, however, from a com- 

parison of dates, to have occurred in or about 
the year 1750. 

From some detached memorandums, a part ot 
which are lost or wanting, we have collected the 
following sketch of his early life and first appear- 
ance in the ministry, as written by himself. 

“In the days of my youth, being placed out 
apprentice to earn my living, I was deprived of 
the portion of learning which I ought to have 
had; and which, if I had had the opportunity, 
I should have taken without much difficulty. 
What little time I went to school, I learned fast. 
I believe I was but one day in learning my let- 
ters, and in less than a week I got to “reading, 
in which I[ took great delight. But I think a 
did not go to school more than one month in the 
quarter, and then I had to work hard in the 
mornings before I went: for, although I was but 
young, perhaps about twelve or thirteen years of 


errr 


,|age, yet a portion of work was allotted me eve 


morning ; not only to make fires and to fodder 
the creatures, but also to thresh twenty-four 
sheaves of wheat: and being in the winter sea- 


| Son, it required my rising before day in order to 


accomplish my task of work before I went to 
school. But the Lord inclined my heart to seek 
him in those my youthful days ; though at times, 
through hard usage, I revolted and gave myselt 
up toa reprobate life. Some times I was tempted 
to run away, not caring much what became of 
me, and thinking I could not fare much worse if 
I spent my days in a prison. But thou, O 
Father, restrained me, for thou hadst a work for 
me to do; and as thou wast preparing me for it, 
thou turnedst those crosses and disappointments 
into blessings. Thou wast my father and my 
friend, for 1 had none to cry unto but thee, and 
thou didst hear me and comfort me. Thou 
madest hard things easy, and bitter things sweet, 
and thou reconciled me to my situation. 

As I grew up, I had this consolation, that I 
was faithful in my master’s business. He was 
for the most part a quiet, inoffensive man ; but 
my mistress and myself were too much of a tem- 


,| per to agree well together ; until Truth took hold 


of my mind and chained down my strong pas- 
sions, which with hers used to rise very high at 
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times. She was a woman of ungovernable pas-}thou didst deal with me in those days of my 
sion, and would sometimes break out upon me in|childhood! Thou tookest me by the hand asa 
great rage about my work, although 1 was but| most tender father, to lead me out of the vanities 
young in years. Qh! the injury done to youth, /and follies and sin-pleasing pleasures to which I 
by being placed under such who have no gov-|was prone by nature. Thou corrected me in 
ernment of their own tempers! I believe many | mercy, and in great loving-kindness thou reproved 
have been ruined thereby, and driven intothings|me. In the riches of thy adorable goodness, 
that have brought lasting shame and disgrace|thou revealedst thy son Jesus Christ in me, and 
upon them. It was nothing short of the good-|caused me clearly to understand that thou wast 
ness of the Shepherd of Israel that kept me from |speaking to me by and through the spirit of thy 
falling into gross enormities: for even when I}|son in my heart. Here I saw that it was this 
was tempted thereto, he raised an abhorrence in| which had been and was still smiting me for my 
my mind against it. He stepped in between, as;evil ways, and bringing sorrow over the mind 
it were, and would not suffer me to fall into the|for speaking and doing amiss ;—and that this 
jaws of the devourer. Oh! matchless, unfath-|was and is the only means offered by God for 
omable love! What shall I render,—what have |our reconciliation to him. I saw that there was 
I to render unto thee, O Father of mercies, for} power in that which smote for sin, to deliver from 
all thy benefits? My tongue and my pen are|it, and I understood what I read of Christ that 
far too short to set forth one half thy praise. Itjall power was given unto him of the Father. 
is thine own works that praise thee,andI record} Oh! this was indeed a glorious day, never to 
it to thy honor. be forgotten by me while I retain my memory. 
During those days of the tendering visitations |Oh ! what rejoicings of soul I felt! What rav- 
of Divine love to mysoul, I used frequently, when |ishings of love swallowed me up, as it were, in 
I went out to work in the fields, to take my book |the embraces of heavenly goodness! Many 
along with me, and when I had a little leisure, [| blessed and glorious seasons I had both by night 
found great satisfaction in reading. and by day; for the goodness of God was great 
In the neighborhood where I lived, there were \towards me, a poor ignorant lad. He was my 
many young people, who used frequently to col-| comfort, my rejoicing, and my song all the day. 
lect together and make merry nights, as they|He made hard things become easy to me, and 
called them. Their amusements were such as|reconciled me to my outward condition. I went 
card-playing, singing, dancing, &c., in which I|through my work cheerfully, and with integrity 
also took much delight, and often went to these|of heart; for he taught me to be honest and 
night meetings ; insomuch that there was a pros-|just to all men, and to observe the injunction, 
pect of my becoming a proficient in these vani-|to do as I would be done by. Thus, having the 
ties. But, to the praise of the ever worthy name | Lord, my greatest good, before mine eyes always, 
of my God, be it spoken, he left me not, but|when I turned to the right hand or to the left, 
followed me with reproof; his light and bis|behold I saw him, and his presence was with me 
Truth showing me that the course I was pursuing |in an admirable manner, insomuch that the time 
led down to the chambers of death, and thither|of my servitude went on without my thinking 
I was hastening, if I continued in that way.|much about it, and I served it out with honor 
This alarmed me, and caused me to bemoan my |and reputation. 
situation ; so that under these convictions I en-| But I did not stay one day after I was free 
deavored to keep from going into company. |from my apprenticeship ; for, having some time 
Sometimes, I concluded I would associate with | before fixed in my mind that I would go and get 
them no more; and in order to shun them on |insight or acquaintance with the milling busi- 
the first day of the week (for it was customary |ness, I accordingly went to Samuel Levis, a 
for us to collect together on that day) I have at|miller, at Springfield, and agreed to stay with 
times taken my book and gone from the house, | him for one year. I was to find myself in clothes, 
either into the woods or to some place where they | and when I worked out of the mill, he was to 
could not find me ; and there I have sat and read|give me wages. The milling business seemed 
for hours together. At these seasons I was often |to come naturally to me, and I improved fast in 
deeply affected, and particularly so on reading |a knowledge of it ; so that when my year was up, 
in the New Testament; especially concerning |I went and hired for chief miller at a mill on 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ ;—severely con-| Wessahickon creek, about eight miles from Phil- 
demning in my own mind the conduct of the | adelphia. 
Jews towards him, and saying at times within (To be continued.} 
myself, that had I lived in those days, I would 
have been his follower: not knowing that it was} Where charity keeps pace with gain, industry 
his holy Spirit that was then offering to be my|is blessed: but to slave to get, and keep it sor- 
leader, director and support in the way of life | didly, is a sin, against Providence, a vice in 
and salvation. government, and an injury to their neighbors.— 
O blessed Shepherd of Israel, how tenderly | Penn. 
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FROM ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 


*¢¢ Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts : and 
be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that 
is in you, with meekness and fear.’ 1 Pet. iii. 
15. To sanctify God, may signify to offer him 
the praises due to his grace. But as to sanctify, 
signifies literally to make holy, it is impossible 
that God should be thus sanctified. Ayazlo 
signifies to separate from earth; that is, from 
any common use or purpose; that the thing or 
person thus separated may be devoted to a 
sacred use. Perhaps we should understand 
Peter’s words thus: entertain just notions of 
God, of his nature, power, will, justice, good- 
ness and truth. Do not conceive of him as 
being actuated by such passions as men; sepa- 
rate him in your hearts from every thing earth- 
ly, human, fickle, rigidly severe, or capriciously 
merciful. Consider that he can neither be like 
man, feel like man, nor act like man. Ascribe 
no human passions to him, for this would dese- 
crate, not sanctify him. Do not confine him in 
your conceptions to place, space, vacuity, heaven 
or earth : endeavor to think worthily of the im- 
mensity and eternity of his nature, of his omni- 
science, omnipresence and omnipotence. Avoid 
the error of the heathen, who bound even 


God in your hearts,’ and you will ever be ready 
to give a reason for the hope that is in you, to 
every serious and candid enquirer after truth. 

‘* Most religious systems and creeds are incapa- 
ble of rational explanation, because founded on 
some misconception of the Divine nature. 

‘ They set at odds heaven’s jarring attributes; 

And with one excellence another wound.’ 

“The system of humanizing God, and mak- 
ing him, by our unjust conceptions of him, to 
act as ourselves would, in certain circumstances, 
has been, the bane both of religion and piety; 
and on this ground infidels have laughed us to 
scorn. Itis high time that we should no longer 
know God after the flesh; for even if we have 
known Jesus Christ after the flesh, we are to 
know him so no more. 

“ What I have written above is not against 
any particular creed of religious people. It is 
against any or all to which it may justly apply. 
It may even be against some portions of my 
own ; for, even in this respect, I am obliged 
daily to labor to sanctify the Lord God in my 
heart ; to abstract him from every thing earthly 
and human, and apprehend him, as far as possi- 
ble, in his own essential nature and attributes, 
| through the light of his Spirit, and the medium 
‘af his own revelation. To act thus, requires no 


} 


their Dii Majores, their greatest gods, by fate ; | common effort of the soul; and just apprehen- 
as many well-meaning Christians do the true | sions of this kind are not acquired without much 
God, by decrees: conceive of him as infinitely | prayer, much self-reflection, and much of the 
free to act, or not act, as he pleases. Consider , grace and mercy of God.” 

the goodness of his nature; for goodness, in | 
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every possible state of perfection and infinitude, 
belongsto him. Ascribe no malevolence to him; 
nor any work, purpose or decree, that implies it. 
This is not only a human passion, but a passion 
of fallen man. Do not suppose that he can do 
evil, or that he can destroy when he might save ; 
that he ever did, or ever can, hate any of those 
whom he made in his own image, and in his own 
likeness; so as, by a positive decree, to doom 
them, unborn, to everlasting perdition ; or, what 
is of the same import, pass them by, without af- 
fording them the means of salvation, and conse- 
quently rendering it impossible for them to be 
saved. Thus endeavor to conceive of him; and 
by so doing you separate him from all that is 
imperfect, human, evil, capricious, changeable 
and unkind. Ever remember that he has wis- 
dom without error; power without limits ; truth 
without falsity; love without hatred; holiness 
without evil; and justice without rigor or 
severity, on the one hand, or capricious tender- 
ness on the other. In a word, that He can 
neither be, say, purpose, nor do, any thing that 
is not infinitely just, holy, wise, true and 
gracious; that he hates nothing that he has 
made; and has so loved the world, the whole 
human race, as to give his only begotten Son to 
die for them, that they might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. Thus ‘ sanctify the Lord 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A short account of JONATHAN THomAS, late of 
Fall Creek, Madison County, Indiana. 


| The memory of the righteous, who have pas- 
sed away, is ever precious to all those in whom 
| the good seed has brought forth fruit; and to 
| the venerable and beloved consort, and the chil- 
dren who are left behind, the memory of our 
much loved father has seemed so sweet, that the 
_ language, “Gather up the fragments, that no- 
| thing be lost,” is felt to be applicable at this 
present time. Though years have elapsed since 
, he quietly passed away, we trust to his everlast- 
ing rest, the fruits of his faithful obedience to 
the commands of the Master, whom we with 
humble confidence believe he was long dedicated 
| to follow, are yet continuing to be a blessing to 
‘many. He was faithful in what he believed to 
be the Divine will concerning him, in his remo- 
_val from his pleasant home to ¢ country then 
new and thinly settled; and, having followed 
his guide, he was led to the purchase of a farm, 
| a lot of which he set apart for a meeting house. 
| Here he removed his family, and lived to see 
the request for a Monthly Meeting go to the 
Quarter, though it was not established till after 
his death. 
As an encouragement to some and a satisfac- 
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tion to us, we have desired to preserve this short purpose. When I look back to that day, and 
account of him, written by himself to a much remember that there were but three or four 
loved friend *, who, in travelling in truth’s ser- | families of Friends here; then again look to the 
vice, was for a short time a sojourner in his fam- crowded state of our meetings on First days, I am 
ily, after his removal to Indiana, and at whose humbled under the consideration of the progress 


request the following was written. of our meeting, and I believe that some valuable 
Fall Creek Township, Madison Co., fa. Friends are amongst us. I have to acknowledge 
4th of Fifth mo., 1839. | that the hand of God has been in this. What 


“Much Esteemed Friend, for so I feel thee:— encouragement to attend to small duties, and 
Thy very acceptable letter, dated 6th of last what the reward! It is peace to the mind, for 
month, came safe to hand yesterday, and was having performed them. 
acceptable indeed, to myself and family, and I | Ido not want any other use made of the above 
shall endeavor to answer it. . | remarks, only where it may go to strengthen 

I was glad to find that thou had arrived safe ' and encourage any individual by or in my exam- 
home, after a long and tedious journey, and may | ple, practice, or profession. Ihave now come 
I not say a perilous one, through the wilderness to a part of thy letter that I touch upon with 
of some of our country; and that thou enjoyed diffidence, for fear it would be taken as vanity 
peace of mind ; this always will beso, where we jn me, and extolling or exalting myself, and 
endeavor to do our duty in the great cause of that is the history thou wishest of my past life. 
Truth. = a . I do not wish any other use made of it than to 

To begin with us here, and our Meeting. It indulge a beloved friend or her particular friends. 
continues to oe ee | ao may yrs “8 be pe SS a 
some in weignt. ’ uc ‘riends, as ave no notes by me of my past life, an 
are about applying for a Monthly Meeting, to be’ my many ups and downs. I burned my notes 
held alternately here and there; and think it when I left my residence I had been in tempor- 
a Serge oo —_ —_— arily, ter Seer of vanity - extolling vel I ro 

en 1 Jook back to the year Loo, all woods ' regret I had not preserved some of them. Ac- 
then, where our house, the meeting house, and | cording to accounts, I was born the 6th day of 
saw mill stand, as I was walking along the the 10th month, 1766, of religious parents, pro- 
road where our meeting house and grave yard fessing the principles of Friends ; my father dy- 
~ osm a eae = ree I ce. ears I os anges a care of _— 
urned halt round, and had a full view of the and a younger brother devolved on a widowe 
ground ae they now are; ie tog dis- | mother, limited in cireumstances, as to the things 
tinctly to the inner man, passed through my | of this world. 
mind: ‘Now, buy this place, and give Friends; J well remember her care and pains to give 
a lot here, for a meeting house and grave yard, ' her two children religious instruction, as well as 
and there thy pores rs sae a school learning. She was a religious woman, ana 
wid a = ge a ve Ii : was her — sank wy into ae a es | 

3 days. cnew the farm we live on was Hs 
for sale, yet I left here without any idea of ever | children had to be by lose attention to sewing 
returning again; but the a language followed | and knitting, for other people, until we were old 
me to Pennsylvania, as a duty to perform. /enough to be apprenticed. My brother was 
th To go — oe a ee in | — ere ap = mere until 

Ps Pes 6 Ve a oe done, | old enough to go to a trade. I was hired out at 
to the satisfaction of all, without my taking a | two dollars a month in summer, to be home in 
journey there by stage, I had informed my | winter, to wait on my mother with wood, and go 
family that, if 1 felt well, 1 should go on to| to school ; each of us had a reasonable proportion 
Indiana to see my son-in-law and daughter, who | of schooling, for that day. After a time I was 
had removed there the summer previous. Accord-| placed with a weaver, and when free, scttled 
ingly I came; out of which grew the remarks with my mother to help her on with a living, 
made about our meeting house, &c. Thus we| which I did for nine years, she being still a 
may see that, by attending to impressions of | widow. She was again omnia in 1795. During 
duty, sometimes satisfactory evidences follow to | said year, my mind was seriously arrested with 
encourage us, and make it evident to the mind | the belief that I would have a duty to perform 
that such things should be attended to, as the | to some one of the Indian Nations ; her marry- 
7 of an Alatenty ae ionistihieniitia ing = ee to open — way 8 : a 

oe ye Son cae oe gain, | for her without my care. considered it the 
with my family, having instructed my son-in-law, | workings uf an Omnipotent being, opening the 
J. J. Lewis, to purchase the place, in the fall | Way for me to prepare to perform my Indian 
of 1833, having sent out money for that prospects, in which l had many trials. Their rude 

"* R——H—,, of Long Island, is the friend referred | State and savage warfare, often presented to the 
to. | mind, had a discouraging effect. At length it 
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crossed my mind, “ fear not, worm Jacob, I will 
be with thee,” with other passages of Scripture, 
encouraging me; and ia the 10th month, 1796, 
I started for their settlement, and taught a school 
amongst them forabout three years, also attended 
to some mechanical trades, and gave instruction 
in farming. After a residence there of three 
years and three months, I returned home in 4th 
month, 1800. | might have noted previous to 
this, that a friend from England, Deborah Darby, 
accompanied by Rebecca Young, was at our 
meeting. They got into my state from revelation, 
and broke up my religion in asad way, and said, 
‘a trumpet had been given me tosound amongst 
the people, and that it should be taken from 
me ;’’ which set me seriously to thinking of | 
wy past life, though not guilty of gross sins, but 
too much vanity in self, to yield to reasonable | 
duties. Shortly after this, two friends from Tre- 
land, Jane Watson and Mary Ridgway, were at our 
meeting. They also got into my state from reve- 
lation, and builded up my religion, which I then 
had more of from serious reflection, than when 
the two English Friends tore all of it up, and 
said, “that my trumpet had been taken from | 
me, but it should be again given to me, and that | 
it should be sounded amongst nations of unknown | 
tongues.” This of unknown tongues, I then | 
did not understand until I came amongst the | 
Indians ; after learning two of their languages, 
and having many opportunities individually and 
in their public councils with them, I then was 
rewinded that the trumpet had been given me 
again, and was sounded amongst those of un- 
known tongues. Ido not mean preaching to| 
them, for 1 never was a preacher in the general 
acceptation of the word, but I mean endeavor- 
ing to correct many of their errors and wrong 
things. My trumpet was indeed given to me 
and it was sounded under proper qualification, 
to the relief of my own mind, and I believe many 
errors of that people were exposed and corrected 
thereby. I might have noted in its place, that 
about the year 1793 I had a sore spell of sick- 
ness of many week’s duration. At length I became 
able to sit up some, and musing on my past life, 
I saw it had not been as regular as it ought to 
have been; this language ‘forcibly crossed my 
mind, “ prepare to meet t the host of Heaven.” 
I then thought I should not live long; but on 
dwelling on it I found that it was to correct some 
errors of my life, and to endeavor to do some 
good in my day and time. I mention these things, 
in confirmation of a belief that revelation has not 
ceased, nor declaration failed in our day and 
time. To return to my general history. In the 
Fifth month, 1800, I started again for the Seneca 
Nation of Tudians, on the Alleghany River in 
the State of New York. My former labors were 
amongst the Oneidas, in Oneida County, New 
York. After a residence amongst them of two 
years and a half under many privations, difficul- 


excuses; I cannot go, I will not go ; 


ties and trials, I returned home, and in the spring 
of 1803 went there again, affd retained 2 25 years. 
In the Third month, 1806, I was married to Ann 
Lewis, my present wife ; we had but asmall farm, 
poorly improved,and had to build house and barn. 
We lived there three years, in which time our 
eldest daughter was born. I had previously to 
our marriage told my wife I believed I would 
have to go again and leave her. 

But now came the touchstone, and a sore trial 
it was to me to leave my wife and child and go 
again. All that | had then, perhaps 2000 dol- 
lars, was no more than the dust of a balance to 
leaving her and our child ; but L had to go, and 
a sore trial it was to leave them. Being away 
about 16 months, [ returned home on a visit to 
my family, and after four or five weeks went 
again to the Indian country, and was there 
16 mouths more; and returned in the Autumn 
of 1812, put out my own place and engaged my- 
self with my father-in-law, at his request, to take 
the management of his farm, stock, &c., so as to 
_Telieve him. He was old and had a weakly son ; 
ithe farm was too much for them to manage. 


| After being there some three or four years, and 
| having much business to attend to, my mind be- 


came impressed with the belief that I must again 
go amongst the Indians. Having many concerns 
of life to attend to and much business, I made 
the return- 
ing language was, ‘I will send by whom I will 
send to Lud and to Pul the Isles afar off.” 
After laboring in this way for about a year, and 
still refusing to go, the language very intelligibly 
crossed my “mind, “well if thou wilt not go I 
will blast all thy endeavors ;” I then became 
willing, knowing it was the language of an 
Almighty power; to have all my endeavors, 
both civil and religious, blasted, was more than [ 
could think of, and I was willing to go. It has 
been said, “my people shall become a willing 
people in the day of my power;” I felt that 
power, and my will was given up. I may here 
remark one circumstance that happened in the 
Spring of 1816. I was then a member of the 
Indian Committee ; great anxiety was manifestd 
for some one to offer to go amongst the Indians ; 
I regularly attended its sittings, and felt the 
anxiety that some would offer to go. In 
the midst of this anxiety, a beloved Friend 
and preacher, John Shoemaker, I believe of 
Bucks Co., Pa., had asked leave to sit with the 
committee that ‘day, which was readily granted ; 
after Friends had expressed themselves in their 
anxiety, he quietly rose and said he felt no 
anxiety about it, for he believed Jonathan 
Thomas’s mind was under impressions to go. 
This was a bard stroke to me, knowing that I 
had never opened my mind to any one on the 
subject, not even to my wife. I knew it was re- 
vealed to him in that sitting. I knew I was over- 
taken in my secret. When the committee's 
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sitting was over, I had him by the hand and} 


said, ‘ well, John, thou hast put me in mind of 
boyish days when I played hide and seek. I 
sometimes got in places where my searcher could 
not find me, but thou didst find me.”’ He replied, 
“T got nothing but what [ got there,” pointing 
back into the committee room. I replied, “ John, 
I know thou did not, for I had never told my 
exercises to any one.” Being overtaken in this 
business, I accordingly made “ready and started 
in the 8th month, 1816, taking with me my 
wife and two children, and arrived safely in the 
Indian country. After a residence there of a 
year and eight months, my wife again returned 
to her father’s, taking with her our two children. 
I now was left alone again, except a schoolmaster, 
who had accompanied us from Philadelphia, and 
a goodly young woman, our house-keeper. After 
an absence of five months my wife was brought 
to me again by a kind friend, with a fine 
daughter in herarms. Notwithstanding my trials 
and lonely situation, with prayers for her safety, 
1 was more than compensated with the sight of 
them again. We remained there until the year 
1821. Inthe spring we returned home and 
settled on our farm, and became very comforta- 
bly fixed, until our removal here, of which thou 
hast a history in the fore part of this letter. 
Now my esteemed friend do not charge me with 


vanity in penning the above, for it is the simple | 


product of memory, without notes, and is done 
to gratify an esteemed friend, and her sincere 
friends. As thou mentions my Uncle Abel 
Thomas, I cannot well pass by without a tribute 
to his memory. I esteemed him highly as a 
relative and a plain Gospel Minister; we had 

many hours of interesting discourse together, in 
the relation of many trials and exercises he pass- 
ed through ; and he remained a pillar in his 
Master’s cause to the end of time with him. I 
loved him to the last, and yet cherish his memo- 
ry, as one of the waymarks to my loving the 
principle he professed. I might here tell thee 
of some of the errors of Indians. They would 
kill some of their people for the supposed crime 
of witchcraft, which we endeavored to have done 
away. Our language to them, individually and 
in their public council, was, that such a thing 
did not exist amongst the now civilized nations. 
We had the satisfaction to hear from their Chief, 
Cornplanter, and from their warrior Chief, that 
the Council had been called to say that they 
were determined now to cast the thing behind 
their backs and never do the like again. I was 
called to their Council to hear their conclusion ; 
on hearing it, I thought I never heard words that 
did me more good, for I had labored years to re- 
move such erroneous opinions. They kept their 
word, and the evil was removed. While I re- 
sided among them, school learning and the me- 
chanical arts were included in our “labors; many 
could read and writeand interpert our language 





into their Indian. We had two Indian weavers, 
three blacksmiths, three carpenters, one cooper 
and several pretty good farmers. Their war 
dances were much done away with. * * * 

Thus far the hand of our dear father traced 
the above lines, but failing health and general 
debility prevented his adding but little more. 
The letter was copied by his daughter Mary, 
and sent to the Friend to whom it was written. 
His health, generally delicate, gradually failed, 
though the powers of his expansive mind were 
not impaired, but a serene and peaceful calmness 
gathered around his closing day. His “‘ work 
was done,” and it had been dove in the day 
time. It is not my purpose to write a eulogy 
or extol the virtues of our venerated parent, for 
the purpose of praise to the creature, but the 
emphatic language of his life, conduct and con- 
versation was, “follow me as I am endeavoring 
to follow Christ ;” and to Him alone be given 
the praise, for indeed it was through deep 
searching and trial. He was proven as a servant 
“ faithful in a few things,” and we confidently 
hope has entered into his reward. Though but 
a little child, I well remember his staid and 
serious deportment while laboring for the im- 
provement of the Indian people; to them he 
was a true helper, and his counsel was often 
sought and his advice followed. It was a com- 
mon expression with them, ‘“ Jonathan could do 
no wrong; he did not know how;” and when 
about to “leave them, as he told them, “ for the 
last time,’ some followed him to the river, 
where he and family were about to embark, and 
on the cheeks of men were seen the tears of 
regret, for the Indians loved their friend, and 
felt they should see him no more. 

He departed this life the 6th day of Ninth 
month, 1839, in the 73d year of his age, and 
his remains rest in the grave-yard he had given 
to Friends fora place of burial, and near the 
spot he had chosen. Ouraged mother still lives, 
in the enjoyment of health, and surrounded by 
her children, grandchildren and great grand- 
children ; and in her age, as in her youth, she 
is as a “ mother in Israel ;” and we believe it 
due her to record, that in all our father’s exer- 
cises and trials she was his steady supporter ; 
and though absent from his home and business 
for many years, she always encouraged him to a 
faithful performance of his religious duties first, 
believing she would be cared for in his absence ; 
and it is a solace to her now, and to her child- 
ren it is far better than great riches. Not de- 
siring to extend this to other than a brief account 
of our parents, we conclude, hoping it may en- 
courage some fellow traveller to say and feel the 
language, “ come let us too go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the holy habitation that is on 
mount Zion.” 

Signed, on behalf of the children of Jonathan 
and Aun Thomas, by Resecca T. Lewis. 
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A LESSON FROM ONE OF GOD’S TEACHERS. 


I frequently indulge myself in a lone ramble 
through forest and glen, when my mind is more 
apt to be employed in thought than observation. 
It was in the sweet month of Juae, while en- 
gaged in one of these excursions, that I chanced 
upon a most lovely little brook—lovely because 
flowing through pleasant scenery, and because 
its Joyous burden of waters was clear as crystal. 
I had often seen this tiny brook before I had 
seen and admired it. But this time I did more. 
I stood on the verge of the little brook in rapt 
contemplation—I stood there resolved to draw 
a life-lesson from the prattling little teacher at 
my feet (it is one of God’s own teachers.) The 
course of the little brook was right onward. It 
tarried not, but moved with joyous haste. Its 
source was the crystal spring, its destination the 
‘deep and dark blue ocean’’—its life-work to 
give life and fertility in its course. This bene- 
ficent work it hastened to perform as if conscious 
of the fact that when its course is run it shall 
form a part of that “ glorious mirror where the 
Almighty’s form glasses itself in tempests.”’ 
And thus ran my thoughts. I, too, have a glo- 
rious destiny to fulfil. I, too, have a life-work 
before me—a work not uulike that of the little 
brook. I, too, am travelling on to a great ocean, 
where I may bear a part in reflecting the glory 
of my Creator. And should not I, like the 
brook, go on rejoicing in my life-course? In- 
stead of suffering myself to be tempted aside in 
the paths of vice, ought I not to continue joy- 
fully in the path of virtue and duty, rejoicing 
that I may aid in imparting life and fertility to 
the barren wastes of human nature? 


should ever be onward and true to duty. 

But this is not all I learned from the little 
teacher. Notwithstanding the transparency of 
its waters, I observed that the bed of the stream 
was not sand and gravel, but mire and clay.— 
How could this be? How could the little brook 
pass through mud and filth, and yet preserve its 
waters unsullied? Tere are the reasons. The 
source of the brook was the crystal spring; it 
passed right on, never staying to mingle with 
the filth as it passed through it, and by the 
strength of its own little current it had lined its 
bed with tiny stones and shells which it had 
brought from the fountain spring. And such 
should be my course. In my life-journey I 
must pass through moral filth and pollution.— 
But like the little stream, may 1 not pass uncon- 
taminated. Jet me always endeavor to preserve 
the fountain-head of my thoughts and actions 
pure. Let me haste on in the path of duty, 
never staying nor turning aside to mingle with 
the moral filth which everywhere surrounds my 
course ; and let me ever fortify myself with pure 
aud noble thoughts, which will protect me like 
the gravel and shells brought from the pure 


And [} 
here resolved that like the brook, my course | 





fountain. If I diligently attend to those things, 
like the little brook, I may continue in my 
course pure and unsullied, until I am called to 
mingle in the great ocean of eternity.—Life Il- 
lustrated. 


OF TENDERNESS OF SPIRIT, AND PERSECUTION. 


“He who is born of God, he who is of the 
love, and in the love, cannot but be tender. He 
who is born of the earthly wisdom, who taketh 
up and holdeth forth a religion there, cannot but 
persecute. Why so? Because he cannot but 
judge that any man may take up a religion as 
he hath done, and so, by reasonings, may come 
te acknowledge and take up what he hath taken 


} up, and holdeth forth, or else he is wilful and 


stubborn, as he judgeth. But now he that is 
born of God, and hath received his light, know- 
ledge, religion, and way of worship from him, he 
kuoweth that no man ean rightly receive them 
but the same way; to wit, from God, by the 
light which he causeth to shine into the heart 
at his pleasure, and in the faith which he gives. 
So that God’s free and powerful spirit is to be 
waited upon, for the working of all in his people, 
and not any forced to act beyond, or contrary to, 
the principle of his life and light in them.” —J/. 
Penington. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON SPECULATION. 

Speculation in dealing, however common and 
popular, yet being wrong in principle, and inju- 
rious in practice, should be guarded against, and 
disregarded by all who have a just regard for 
their own interest, and the welfare of others. 

The Society of Friends have long since incor- 
porated into their Discipline, a prohibition against 
any member being concerned in lotteries. We 
understand this Discipline to be based upon the 
ground, that it is unjust for one man to scek 
gain at the expense of another’s loss; and we 
believe the principle sound, and susceptible of 
application to legitimate business transactions. 

That some men may be rightfully possessed of 
more property than others is undeniable; but 
while few will admit it was ever designed that 
one part of the community should live in ease, 
excess and idleness, upon the labor of others, 
yet how many, by speculation, and in haste to 
become suddenly rich, (as though that was the 
end of living) seem insensible to what justice 
requires. Would not this desire for wealth be 
much lessened, were we to consider that great 
treasures bring great care, and responsibility, for 
the right use of such earthly bounty, and that 
we are all children of one common Parent, de- 
signed for one common end, and to be partakers 
of one common enjoyment here ;—and that to 
secure this enjoyment to cach, justice demands 
an equitable division of labor and its proceeds 
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Now we see upon the principle of one common 

brotherhood, that all alike, rich and poor, are 

bound by moral law for the execution of their 

respective shares of useful productive labor, inas- 

much as food, raiment, and all the other ueces- 

saries and pleasures of life, are imparted upon | 
the condition of labor; the earth of itself does | 
not produce, but requires tillage. 

We believe the civil authorities have come to 
similar conclusions with the Society of Friends 
in respect to the injustice, and injury of lotter- 
ies, and in this part of the country have made 
them illegal; but in many of the speculations 
entered into, is not the lottery principle prac- 
ticed, only under another name ? 

Let us ask, what is the inducement for pur- 
chasing a ticket in a lottery? Is it nota desire 
to draw the highest prize, for which an adequate 
compensation is not required to be given? Cer- 
tainly. 

Now is not the speculator actuated by the same 
desire of large profits, without giving adequate 
remuneration therefor? It must be evident to | 
every unprejudiced mind, that the same selfish 
principle is adopted in both cases. Then let 
him, who, upon principle, would not purchase a 
lottery ticket, also upon the same principle avoid 
and discourage speculation, as being no less un- 
just and pernicious in its results. How many, 
who have gone into speculation, surrounded by 
the comforts and necessaries of life, have, by this 
means, suddenly found themselves and families 
reduced to destitution, requiring (perhaps in de- 
clining age,) the utmost economy and exertion to 
procure the bare necessaries of life ; and worst of 
all, with a gnawing of conscience for having 
injured others to an extent beyond the ability, 
or even the hope of ever making it good. 

The safe, the just man’s path, is frequently 
departed from little by little ; becoming famil- 
iarized to seeing others all around us engaged in 
speculation, especially in large cities, we are 
liable, gradually, to become insensible to the 
injustice of aiming at large profits without giving 
an equivalent. But can this be doing as we 
would wish to be done by? Can it be just or 
right ? 

And what of the man, who by a train of spec- 
ulations in note-shaving, stock-jobbing, or some- 
thing of the kind, in the short space of a few 
months, advances his property some 20,000 or 
30,000 dollars, by which his fellow men are de- 
prived of nearly the same amount—though he 
has succeeded in drawing a prize, little is he ben- 
efitted. Nay, in nine cases out of ten, greatly 
injured ; for property thus obtained by injustice, 
and in a selfish spirit, tends to increase covet- 
ousness, engenders pride, idleness and excess, if 
not in the first, most generally in a second gen- 
eration, where it often proves disastrous in its 
consequences. And He who contrives to live 
upon other’s earnings is a burden upon society. 
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Again, speculation tends to derange and turn 
necessary transactions out of their proper course, 
and while it makes a very few rich, and that for 
a short time, it makes many poor. 

Now if men were respected, not for their dol- 
lars and cents, but their moral and Christian 
virtues, this would greatly check the evil of 
speculation, even that which is practiced in the 
prosecution of necessary and legitimate dealings, 
with a view of great gain, by taking risks quite 
keyond what there is capital to sustain, if unsuc- 
cessful. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of injury 
done to the community, by a prevalence of the 
erroneous idea, that wealth is a sure passport to 
respectability and esteem. 

What great room is there for improvement in 
this department of life; for He who engages in 
some useful occupation, adding prudence to in- 
dustry, adopting strict justice as his rule, 
(whether in possession of much or little) will 
find the just man’s reward ; and we confidently 
believe, a greater amount of enjoyment here, (to 
say nothing of hereafter,) than millions obtained 
by the kind of speculation alluded to, have, or 
ever will confer upon their possessor. D. I. 

Duchess Co., N. Y., 20th of 2nd mo., 1858. 
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Among the beautiful charities of an age 
faithful in benevolent projects, is the ‘ Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feebled-minded 
Children,” the fifth Annual Report of which is 
now before us. The Institution is at present 
located in Germantown, under the superintend- 
enceof Dr. Parrish. Presuming our readers are 
interested in whatever has a tendency to lessen 
or mitigate the “ ills which flesh is heir to,” we 
give some extracts from the Report of the 
Superintendent. In a former number we pub- 
lished the address of Dr. Howe, on the occasion 
of laying the corner stone of the new building 
at Media; and from the liberal appropriation of 
our Legislature, and the generous donations of 
the friends of the Institution, it is hoped the ac- 
commodations will soon be made more ample, 
when its usefulness can be much increased. 
“ The enterprize of training and teaching idiots,’ 
said one of the speakers at Media, “ was insti- 
tuted on the theory, that where there is a being 
formed in the image of the Creator, there is a 
soul; where there is a soul, there is a mind ;— 
and that mind, however feeble or however ob- 
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scured, unzess insane, can always be strengthened | 
and educated to some extent; the measure of 
improvement depending on the measure of mind 


and its accidental condition.”” Experience in | 
the different institutions, both in this country | 
and Europe, has abundantly demonstrated the | 
the fact, that idiots can be improved, and their 
condition permanently benefitted, and as this is | 
the case, they are entitled to the same sympathy 
and aid which Christian philanthropy has ex- 
tended to other classes of suffering humanity. 


While on this subject, we would remark upon 
the movement now making in the State of New 
York, for the establishment of a “ Hospital for 
Inebriates.” Believing in the truth of a senti- 
ment expressed by Dr. Howe, that the extent for 
which public provision is made for works of be- 
nevolence, and the order in which a community 
provides them, usually corresponds with the 
rising scale of their own civilization; we look at 
no distant period for the establishment of such 
an Institution in the State of Pennsylvania. 
While the usual aspects of intemperance are all 
important, and while there cannot be a doubt 
that religious principle will be found the most 
powerful remedy for, and safeguard against this 
evil, yet in a great majority of cases, if not in 
all, it needs also to be treated as a physical 
malady. Were such an institution established 
and conducted on the same wise and benevolent 
principles that have been employed in the treat- 
ment of the insane, it would furnish opportuni- 
ties for investigating the nature and more re- 
mote causes of this dreadful evil, and the results | 
might be equally beneficial. We are not aware 
that there is any institution in this country for | 
the treatment of this special class of cases; and | 
when we see the extent of the evil, we may | 
well inquire, whether there is not a field open | 


in this direction for the enlightened, benevolent | 


and Christian mind ? 





Diep, on the 8th instant, at the residence of his 
father, Samuel M. Janney, in Loudon county, Virginia, 
Joun Janney, Jr., in the 32d year of his age. 

He endured with Christian patience the debility and 
suffering caused by a lingering pulmonary disease, and 
as the close drew nigh, he feelingly expressed his 
sense of Divine mercy, praving in his last moments, 
** My Saviour take me to thyself.”? He had, from his 
early youth, been remarkably conscientious and exem- 
plary in his conduct, a diligent attendant of religious 
meetings, and a sincere seeker of Divine truth. 

Ss. M. J. 
, at Collins, Erie co., N. Y., the 9th of 1st mo., 
Mary, wife of Gilbert Stedwell, in the 74th year of 
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her age, for many years an Elder of Collins and East 
Hamburg Monthly Meeting. Thus has closed a long 
and useful life with meekness, patience, humility and 
love, and a heavenly smile illuminated her counte- 
nance as she took a farewell look at the dear ones 
around her. Truly can we say, * The memory of the 
just is blessed.” 

~—, at Boston, Erie co., N. Y., on the 6th inst., 
Racuet, widow of Benjamin Kester, aged nearly 93 
years. Although, from extreme age, she had nearly 
lost her hearing and sight, she often spoke of the 
sweet view she had of a blessed immortality, and 
earnestly desired that patience might be given her to 
wait until her heavenly Father should call her to 
Himself. 

» at her residence on 7th day the 13th inst., 
Ann B. Tron, in the 67th year of her age, a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held on Race St. 

, of scarlet fever, on 7th day the 6th inst., 
Mary, aged five years; and on 2d day the 8th inst., 
Saran, aged twelve years, daughters of Amos J. and 
Hannah Peaslee, of Upper Greenwich, N. J. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the burial 
of Mary, Sarah died, and the funeral was adj .urned to 
the following day, when both were interred side by 
side in the same grave. 

» On First day the 7th inst., at his residence, 
in Caroline County, Md., Henry Poot, a member of 
Centre Preparative and North West Fork Monthly 
Meeting. 

, suddenly in Saratoga, on the morning of the 











| 13th ult., Cates Suepuerp, in the seventy-filth year 


of his age—an elder of Saratoga Montily Meeting. 

In reviewing the life of this beloved father, we are 
forcibly impressed with the unassuming practical 
Christianity that marked his course. 

Though greatly attached to the principles of the 
Society, of which he was always a consistent member, 
he confined not his sympathies within its enclosure, 
but ever kept cognizance of the fact, that of one blood 
are all classes of men. His influence had a tendency 
to elevate to a higher plane those who looked to him 
for counsel, and the beautiful dignity and christian 
simplicity of his character, might well cause those to 
imitate what they so much admired. They could 
read by his actions, curing life, that it was better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, and many who remem- 
ber his virtues will, we trust, give evidence that “ he 
being dead yet speaketh.” 


| Extracts from the Fifth Annual Report of the 


Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-minded Children. 


There are at present in this Institution, 35 
pupils, who are thus classified : 


Epileptics, ‘ ° ‘ 8 
Scrofulous, ‘ ° ‘ 19 
Insane, . : . ‘ 1 
Deformed, ‘ ‘ ‘ + 
Healthy, ‘ ‘ ; 2 

Total, . . : . 38d 


The physician thus describes scrofula, with 
the means that should be adopted for its pre- 
vention : 


Scrofula.—By scrofulous children, we mean 
such as bear any marks of scrofula, whether 
constitutional or local ; while most of those who 
are classed under other heads, are in some 
measure victims of tke discase. There is no 
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fact, perhaps, better established, than that the] bility, or who, if not lame, exhibit some mal- 
tendency to constitutional disease is transmitted | formation or physical defect. Such children 
from parent to child; that a babe nursed at the | are very apt to be backward ; they need not be 
breast of a feeble, secrofulous mother, is almost | classified as idiots, but from being nursed at 
sure to imbibe with its nutriment, the elements of | home, and unable to attend ordinary schools, 
this constitutional disorder. We will not take}they need occupation and society. We can 
the milk, or eat the flesh of animals, known to] give them what they need, and at the same time 
be unhealthy; and yet we entail bodily infirm- | afford them facilities for mental and physical de- 
ity upon offspring, and lay the foundation of| velopment. All children who are deficient, 
mental imbecility, by the very same law that we| whether it be from congenital or accidental 
repudiate, when applied to the lower orders of | causes, require peculiar management. Feeble- 
animal creation. mindedness comes very often from physical 

Scrofula is a disease of the blood,—it is im-}| weakness; at any rate, the two are almost uni- 
poverished blood; hence, every thing that is| versally conjoined, and the question of interest 
made of it must be defective. Out of it is formed | which presents itself here, is, what is to be done 
spongy bones, flabby muscles, feeble nerves, and| with such children? They are not admissible 
deficient brains; sometimes, all these conditions| into public schools. Private seminaries do not 
are exhibited in the same individual, or it may | provide for them, and home education does not 
be, only in part. About two-thirds of idiotic | embrace the physical training that is necessary 
children are scrofulous; they are so, because | for bodily development; or the force of associa- 
one or both of their parents are, or, they may|tion,—the “sympathy of numbers,” which is 
be made so, by the false modes of education, | essential to easy mental progress. There is no 
which demand precocity, as an evidence of | discredit in being feeble minded; the strongest 
“smartness” in children, or the equally false | and wisest man, when prostrated by disease, be- 
social habits, which recognize indulgence and | comes a child, mentally; and it is no marvel, or 
pampering as the greatest kindness. To pre-|no shame, thata child who is born a cripple, or 
vent scrofula then, is one mode of preventing| made one by accident after birth, and thus 
idiocy ; but the discussion of this subject com-| weakened in body, should also be backward in 
prehends a range too wide to be entered upon | intellect. Ours is an Institution for such. 
here. Suffice it to say, that the rules of hygiene, | We recognize a mind in a// our children; we 
which embrace exercise in the open air, cales-| act upon the faith, that each one possesses in- 
thenics and gymnastics, and a general attention | telligence. If they have a faulty enunciation, 
to the laws of life, and health, lie at the fuunda-|or cannot speak at all; if they have feeble 
tion of our system for improving the scrofulous, | spines, or tottering, trembling limbs, it is no 
and preventing the worst forms of idiocy. reason that they should be called hopelessly im- 

Insanity in children is different from idiocy, | becile ; but itisa reason why they should be wel- 
and requires peculiar treatment. It is more|comed by an enlightened benevolence, and as- 
readily detected than described; and bad as it} sisted by a wise course of discipline and in- 
is in adult minds, where it may generally be | struction. 
traced to reverse, or sorrow, excess, or excite-| Flealthy children, it will be seen, constitute 
ment of some kind; in children, it briags with | one-seventeenth of our youthful family. They 
it the sad reflection, that no fault of its posses- | are apparently sound in their organic structure, 
sor is to be noted among its causes; but that it | but deficient in functional or expressive develop- 
is a fearful visitation permitted to the innocent, | ment; they are not, therefore, healthy in the 
for some inscrutable purpose, that is beyond the | strict sense of the term, though they are so, 
power of human wisdom to discover. compared with their associates. 

There is no fitting place for insane children. Mutes.—By mutes, we mean those who can- 
Such an L[ustitution as ours is as near aa ap-| not speak, but who have their hearing perfect, 
proach to itas any other. Children love the|in contradistinction to deaf-mutes, who can 
society of cach other. It is natural that they | neither hear nor speak. They are in number, 
should be together. They cannot be happy in] as one to six among our children, and form a 
an asylum with adults, neither can they so| very interesting part of our household. Some 
readily improve; because their chances for im-| of them are imbecile from the same cause that 
provement are in great measure dependent upon | they are mute, namely, a want of balance be- 
their advantages for happiness; and until the | tween the life forces. There is often as much 
line of difference shall be drawn between insanity | obliquity in their moral tastes and tendencies, 
and idiocy, and between idiocy and common sense, | as in their physical ; and hence the irregularity 
we shall be ignorant as to the rules of perfect | often manifested in temper and pursuits. 
classification fur this whole group of unfortu- Case. R——,a pretty little girl of seven 
nates. years, is one of our family. She came to us 

Deformity.—We speak of deformed children | without the capacity to utter a word ; she was 
as those who are either lame from disease or de-|eccentric and impulsive in all her movements 
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Agile as a kitten, she could climb, and roll her- 
self about, as she pleased. As an evidence of 
moral perversion, nothing gratified her so much 
as to witnesss a fall or an injury to one of the 
other children. Her laughing-time was, when 
any one else cried. If her doll fell from her 
hands, and was broken, it pleased her wonder- 
fully. If it did not soon break by accident, she 
would destroy it, and yet exhibit signs of grief, 
if it was taken from her. She was too excitable 
to talk, and yet her voice was shrill and loud, in 
crying or laughter. Efforts had been made to 
induce her to talk ; rewards offered, and punish- 
ment threatened. She understood what was 
said to her, hoped for the reward, and shrunk 
from the fear of punishment, but yet could not 
speak. When she came under our care the first 
thing to insist upon was, that no instructor or 
attendant should say a word to her about talk- 
ing. Her nervous system was sadly deranged ; 
she wanted balance ; and under the use of tonie 
medical treatment, out-door exercise and judicious 
moral restraint, she bee 
to control herself; she was less nervous; and 
speaking being just as natural to her as eating, 
as soon as she could command the force which 
controlled her vocal organs, she spoke. True, the 
muscles of her mouth and tongue had been 
trained, by joining her to a class who were 
learning phonetic sounds. She could not utter 
them herself, but she saw others use the mouth 
and tongue as they were directed, and by imitat- 
ing them, though involuntarily, she learned that 
to ” articulate some sounds, she must close her 

lips ; and open them, to pronounce others. She 
saw that the children placed a finger on the 
front of the neck, when they attempted a gut- 
tural sound ; and on their noses, when they gave 

a nasal sound ; : and she Secenneal that there 


was aconuection between the noise made and | 


the part to which the finger was touched, and 
doubtless associated the sound and the source of 
it together. In short, she learned to talk with- 
out learning; and though her first efforts were 


whispers, (and she whispers now, in the pres- | 


ence of strangers,) she has in a good degree the 
command of her vocal apparatus. She can sing 
loudly, and with a clear voice. 


versation, for she bas not yet progressed far 


enough to overcome this defect, but that she | 


will, ‘there i is no doubt. 

Her first effort at singing was after she had 
retired to her room, varly one summer evening. 
Her attendant had put her in bed, and left the 
apartment, after which the child lifted up her 
Voice in song, as follows: 


“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child; 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.” 


She had heard this little hymn sung in the 
school-room, and treasured it in her memory. 


same more and more able | 


She lisps in con- | 





For seven years she had lived in the world, and 
heard sweet sounds, and looked upon pleasant 
things; but she was never before able to give 
expression to the promptings of her little heart. 
The household was gladdened with her voice, 
and soon she was sent far away, to cheer the 
hearts of parents and friends. She is now with 
us again, making her letters, and learning to 
read. She was a perfect mute, and would have 
probably degenerated into idiocy, but for timely 
care ; while this singular and remarkable de- 
velopment of articulate sounds will ever be a 
stimulus for continued effort and progress. Some 
thought her on the way to hopeless idiocy, and 
she might have been utterly lost to society, by 
the mere fact of considering her an imbecile 
mute, which would have been enough to para- 
lyze all effort at recovery. 

Defective Articulation.—Under this head, we 
include all wet soins of speech, not before 
r, lisping, ora dropping 
of certain letters, or siaiiie from words. The 
defect may be purely functional, or it may be the 
result of anatomical malformation. Naturally 
intelligent children may be taken for imbeciles 
on account of this deficiency. They cannot say 
what they think ; and the very fact ‘of their ina- 
bility to make themselves understood, often pre- 
vents them from repeating the effort ; and they 
settle down into a listless condition, whic h they 
have not the energy to resist, until the mind fails 
to be developed, for the want of stimulus to cffort. 
These are very interesting and instructive cases, 
and demand especial care—care that is not con- 
templated in ordinary systems of instruction. 

But, after all, the great practical question to 
be met is, what can feeble-minded children do, 
and what is the prospect for their future useful- 
ness? Our own experience in this Institution 
has not yet covered two years, and five years is 
generally allowed to be the test-term of idiocy ; 
but within the last twelve months, two children 
have beeti removed from our family, who are 
now attending school, at home. They were not 
idiots, in the popular and degrading sense of the 
term, but they have been saved from helpless 
idiocy, by timely treatment ; and though both 
of them should have remained with us longer, 
they are, even now, with one year’s labor, made 
useful, where they were not before. 

Several of our girls are capable of house work, 
under proper supervision. ‘Two of them, wait 
on table nicely, four sew sheets, towels, Xc., fit 
for family use. Our boys work willingly and 
industriously in the garden, and several of them 
are able to go alone to church, select their proper 
seats, and participate in the services, with becom- 
ing propriety. Itis said that even such will 
always require constant watching and direction. 
Admit it to be true. What greater result is 

gained by the treatment of the blind and deaf 
mutes, in asylums, dedicated to their service ? 
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They have active, intelligent minds, and often 
vigorous bodies. They are taught to do various 
kinds of mechanical work, but they must be di- 
rected. The blind boy may make baskets, and 
mats ; but he cannot go into the market, and 
buy twigs and rushes, without assistance ; and 
he may even read, but he must have a book, 
printed purposely for him. 

The deaf mute may also be an artisan, or even | 
an artist, and yet he cannot buy his material, or 
sell his work, without peculiar assistance. He | 
must have a language of his own,—a language 
which nobody out-ide of an asylum, or of his 
family, comprehends. He will be always depend- | 
ent. 

The idiot may do as well; and all of enccene’ 
but little inferior in this respect to the mass of 
men. No good housewife entrusts her household 
duties to her female servants, without oversight 
and direction. No master mechanic yields to 
his hired help the judgment which he alone ean 
exercise. The multitudes of laborers on our | 
streets and farms, work by habit and routine; | 
they are not independent in their modes of 
thought, or life. A tradesman, who has always 
pursued one line of business, has not the inde- 
pendence or courage, to alter his course, though | 
his more clear-headed neighbor may see that it 
would be advantageous, unless he has a genius, | 
which lifts him above the position of a mere 
copyist, or automaton in trade. The same is true 
of the merchant, and professional man ; and be- | 
cause it is true, there are so many people fail, | 
and so few suceced. Men of genius, of original- 
ity of thought, having the power for independent 
action, are very scarce. And nobody pretends, 
that idiots may be made philosophers, or states- | 
men: but that law of humanity, which requires 
them to be protected, and instructed, demand | 


that they rise to a state of usefulness in life ; | 
and it makes no demand, that may not be com- | 
plied with. It being true, then, that idiots have | 


Christian and a third for the heathen. 


| shepherd hath it upon his shoulders. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
LAW, A. M. 


‘‘There is but one salvation for all mankind, 
and that is the life of God in the soul. God 
has but one design or intent towards all man- 
kind, and that is, to introduce or generate his 
own life, light and spirit in them, that all may 
be as so many images, temples and habitations 
of the Holy Spirit. This is God’s good will to 
all Christians, Jews and heathens. They are all 
equally the desire of his heart; his light con- 
tinually waits for an entrance into all of them; 
his wisdom crieth, she puttcth forth her voice, 
not here or there, but everywhere, in all the 
streets of all parts of the world. Now, there 
is but one possible way for man to attain this 
salvation, or life of God in the soul. 

There is not one for the Jew, another fora 
No, God 
is one, human nature is one, salvation is one, 
and the way to it is one; and that is, the desire 
of the soul turned to God. When this desire is 
alive and breaks forth in any creature under 
heaven, then the lost sheep is found, and the 
Through 


this desire the poor prodigal son leaveth his 


husks and swine, and hasteth to his father ; ’tis 
because of this desire, that the father seeth 
the son while yet afar off; that he runs out to 


| meet him, falleth on his neck and kisseth him, 


See here how plainly we are taught, that no 


| sooner is this desire arisen and in motion towards 


God, bat the operation of God’s spirit answers 
to it, cherishes and welcomes its beginnings, 
signified by the father seeing and having com- 


| passion on his son whilst yet afar off—that is, 
|the beginnings of his desire. 


Thus does this 


desire do all; it brings the soul to God, and 


God into the soul; it unites with God, it co-ope- 
rates with God, and is one life with God. Sup- 
pose this desire not to be alive, not in motion, 


not been hitherto inaugurated into social life | either in a Jew or a Christian, and then all the 
and happiness, it only proves that our modes of | sacrifices, the service, the worship, either of the 
instruction, and means of developement, are yet | law or the gospel, are but dead works, that bring 
imperfect ; or it leaves us with the sad and dis- | no life into the soul, nor beget any union between 


heartening thought, that the Divine Father of 
all, wills that his own image shall be degraded, | 


God and it. Suppose this desire to be awakened 
and fixed upon God, though in souls that never 


and darkened in some of his creatures, through | heard either of the law or the Gospel, and then 


all time. 

The results of older Institutions in this coun- 
try, are more satisfactory, and the few examples 
we have here given, are not designed to show the 
best that can be done by children of this class, 
but only what has been accomplished in a short 
time, under our own roof. We refer to the re- 


ports of the other American Institutions for 
stronger examples. 


It is a judgment upon us, as well as weakness, 
though we will not see it, to begin at the wrong 
end— Penn. 


the Divine life, or operation of God enters into 
them, and the new birth in Christ is formed in 
those that never heard of his name. And these 
are they that shall come from the east and from 
the west, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
in the Kingdom of God. Oh! my God, just 
and good, how great is thy love and mercy to 
mankind, that Heaven is thus everywhere open, 
and Christ thus the common Saviour to all that 
turn the desire of their hearts to Thee! Oh! 
sweet Power of the bruiser of the Serpent, born 
in every son of man, that stirs and walks in 
every man, and gives every man a power and 
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desire to find his happinessin God! Oh! holy 
Jesus, heavenly light, that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, that redeemeth 
every soul that followeth thy light, which is al- 
ways within him! Oh! thou immense ocean 
of Divine light, in which all mankind live, and 
move and have their being! None are sepa- 
rated from thee, none live out of thy love, but 
all are embraced in the arms of thy mercy; all 
are partakers of thy divine life, the operation 
of thy Holy Spirit, as soon as their hearts 
are turned to thee. Oh! plain and easy and 
simple way of salvation, wanting no subtleties 
of art or science, no borrowed learning, no re- 
finement of reason, but all done by the simple, 
natural motion of every heart that truly longs 
after God! For no sooner is the finite desire 
of the creature in motion towards God, but the 
infinite desire of God is united with it, co-ope- 
rates with it. And in this united desire of God 
and the creature, is the salvation and life of the 
soul brought forth. For the soul is shut out of 
God and imprisoned in its own dark workings 
of flesh and blood, merely and solely because it 
desires to live to the vanity of the world. This 
desire is its darkness, its death, its imprison- 
ment and separation from God. When, there- 
fore, the first spark of a desire after God arises 
in thy soul, cherish it with all thy care, give all 
thy heart into it; it is nothing less than a touch 
of the divine loadstone, that is to draw thee out 
of the vanity of time into the riches of eternity. 

Get up, therefore, and follow it as gladly as 
the wise men of the east followed the star from 
heaven that appeared to them. It will do for 
thee as the star did for them; it will lead thee 
to the birth of Jesus, not in a stable at Bethle- 
hem in Judea, but to the birth of Jesus in the 
dark centre of thy own fallen soul. 

It is much to be lamented, that we are so 
blindly led, and the truth withheld from us 
through imaginary conceptions; for if the di- 
vine power in the inward ground of the soul was 
manifest, and working with its lustre in us, then 
is the whole host of God present in the life and 
will of the soul; and the heaven wherein God 
dwelleth is opened in the soul, and there in the 
soul is the place where the father begetteth his 
son ; and where the Holy Ghost proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son. Christ saith, I am the 
light of the world; he that followeth me walk- 


eth not in darkness. He directs us only to 
himself; He is the morning star, and is gene- 
rated and riseth in us, and shines in the darkness 
of our nature. O! how great a triumph is there 
in the soul when he ariseth in it! then a man 
knows, as he never knew before, that he isa 


stranger in a foreign land.” 


And I would further add, by way of append- 
age, that those that have realized in their own 
experience the Heavenly desires, so beautfully il- 
lustrated in the foregoing extract, fulfilled, also 


know Christ to be the resurrection and the life, 
the one true Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 
“And these are they,” as said the Apos- 
tle, ‘that can rejoice evermore, pray without 
ceasing, and in every thing give thanks, and 
are saved with an everlasting salvation.” 
D. E. Gerow. 

Fairfield Co., Conn., 1858. 


STANZAS TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 
BY CHARLES W. THOMSON. 


Beautiful charmer! bird of many voices ! 
Most sweet magician of the choral thronz! 
How nature in her woodland haunts rejoices, 
When thou hast filled the summer wilds with song. 


Well may the grove be envious of thy powers, 
When thou canst rival every warbler’s tone, 
Pouring the richest melody in showers, 
That prove the giits of all the rest thine own. 


Not unto thee has bounteous nature given 
The bright cerulean plumage of the jay, 
| Nor the swan’s vesture, like the snow from heaven. 
Nor the wood-pecker’s fanciful array. 


| The parrot’s coat is far more rich and glowing, 
Tue red-bird far outshines thee, on the wing ; 
And when the peacock his gay train is showing, 
Thou seem’st a mean and unregarded thing. 


| But what is all the dazzled eye discovers 

| In the gay dresses that to these belong, 

| To the more glorious charm that round thee hovere. 
When thou hast lifted up thy voice in song ? 


Enchanter of the woods ! the richest treasures 
Of native melody in thee we find; 
ach other songster trills his simple measures, 
But all the forest is in thee combined. 


Thy imitative art is ever waking 
‘To catch the varied notes that round thee ring, 
And each new manner with strange aptness taking, 
Thou teachest otLers how, improved, to sing. 


The softest tones the gentle cat-bird utters, 
Or the loud clamor of the noisy crow, 

The lark’s sweet glee, or what the harsh ow! mutters, 
With equal truth thy magic voice can show. 


Then come,—a host thyself—with no adorning, 
But the plain garb that nature bids thee wear: 
he gaudy show of weaker songsters scorning, 
Come, and with melody invest the air. 


O, ever welcome! how the grove rejoices, 
Listening thy harmony, so sweet and strong! 
Beautiful charmer! bird of many voices! 
Come and delight our weary souls with song! 





ANECDOTE OF A CHILD. 


The celebrated Pascal was a philosopher even 
in childhood. Ata very early age he was taught 
the ten commandments. For several days after, 
he was observed to be measuring the growth of 

f blade of grass. When asked the meaning of 
this, he replied, “The fourth commandment 
says, ‘ Six days shalt thou labor, but the seventh 
is the Sabbath, in which thou shalt do no work.’ 
es I wish to ascertain if nature obeyed this 

reat law, and therefore measured the grass, to 
| see if it grew as much on Sunday ason other days.’ 
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There are children who seem to be endowed with unison with many others, I sincerely hope the 
sublime thoughts even at a very early period. project may be fully carried out, end that these 
The celebrated Chateauneuf, at the age of nine | worthy Friends’ most sanguine expectations may 
years, was holding a conversation with a bishop. | be eventually more than realized. There is, 
“¢T will give you an orange,” said the latter, “ if | however, one strong objection to the plan pro- 
you will tell me where God is.” I will give! posed; by purchasing the slaves of their (as- 
you two,” said the boy, “if you will tell me/sumed) masters, the company acknowledge in 


where he is not.” |the abstract the disputed and unjust (though 
—— acknowledged) right of holding property in 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. man. S. B. W. 


A friend from New York, E. H., has been} Fallston, Harford Co., Md., 3d Mo. 4th, 1858. 
taking a trip through some parts of our State, 
(Maryland), aud to Washington, collecting infor- ee ern 
mation, statistics, Xc., on a subject that the FRIENDS READING ASSOCIATION. 
writer has thought many of the readers of the! The Intelligencer of the 6th inst. contained a 
Intelligencer would feel cousiderable interest! communication in reference to Friends’ Reading 
in. lt appears the above Friend returned | Association, accompanied by an editorial notice 
from a visit to London in the 11th mo. last, and | of its having closed for the present season. 
has been appointed agent for a company of weal-| It has occurred to the writer, that there are 
thy friends in England, who have already sub-| many neighborhoods in the country destitute of 
scribed a capital of $500,000 (our currency), | lectures and other intellectual entertainments 
with a flattering prospect of greatly increasing | with which a large city abounds, where such as- 
it, for the laudable purpose of purchasing land | sociations might be formed with great advantage ; 
in Maryland, and eventually be instrumental in| and it is for the encouragement of those so situ- 
facilitating the gradual emancipation of the/| ated, as well as for the information of Friends 
slaves now in our State. of this city who may not have attended the 

A rather yague outline of project is as fol-| meetings alluded to, that the following closing 
lows : the company propose purchasing and im- | minute, embodying a brief detail of their exer- 
mediately manumitting all slaves held upon the | cises for the season, is offered for publication : 
land purchased by them, and to encourage in-| Upon taking a review of the season, we find 
dustrious, moral young men, without much capi-| there have been 20 meetings held, including 
tal, but who have a heartfelt detestation of sla-| those occupied by the organization of the Asso- 
very’s withering curse to come over and settle upon | ciation, during which 51 articles have been read. 
a part of the land thus bought ; by giving these | Of these, 20 have been either short biographies 
settlers a fee simple deed for a small home-| of prominent members of the Society of Friends, 
stead 40 or 50 acres; then selling the remain-| or subjects intimately connected with its early 
der at a fair price, as demanded, to actual settlers | history—one original essay—17 poems on va- 
only, and those too, that are opposed to our pe-| rious subjects, and 13 miscellaneous articles :— 
culiar institution ; thus both by precept and ex-! many of the latter, as well as the poems, em- 
ample showing to the people of the State at) bracing matters of especial interest to Friends.” 
large, that it is certainly to their pecuniary in-} ‘‘ During these readings (19 of which have 
terest to free our State of this blighting curse} been by females) the interest and good order 
now resting upon it. It is the decided judg-} generally maintained has been satisfactory. A 
ment of the agent, in which the company} number of articles of curiosity and interest have 
coincide, from reliable information received, | also been exhibited during the recesses allowed 
that by a judicious investment of their capital | between the reading exercises. 
in real estate in Maryland, they can manumit a} ‘It is believed that these meetings have had 
considerable number of poor slaves, and present | a tendency to increase the social feeling among 
to actual settlers a small homestead, so as to| Friends, while the information diffused, in re- 
commence, as it were, a small colony of ener-/ ference to the testimonies of our forefathers, and 
getic, independent, practical men, whose influ-} their sufferings for the maintainance of these 
ence would be felt and exerted, by forming and| testimonies, cannot but have been profitable for 
concentrating a correct public sentiment in| reflection. The high moral tone of the miscel- 
favor of universal freedom ; and thus in a short| laneous articles must also have added to the in- 
time encourage emigration from the free States,| terest of our meetings, at the same time that 
dispose of the balance of their land, and in the|they gave an agreeable variety to the exer- 
end find their money more safely and profitably | cises. 
invested, than it would have been in bank and} ‘Under the feeling of having mingled to- 
railroad stock ; and also enjoy the sweet reward | gether, profitably as well as pleasantly, Friends 
of peace for having employed a part of their| now separate, in the hope that way may open 
abundant means, in ameliorating the condition | for a renewal of a still more profitable season of 
of. a portion of their suffering fellow men. In} like enjoyment another year. 
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“A feeling of regret prevailed, that these so- | 
cial gatherings were about to close for a time, | 
and after a few moments of impressive silence, 
the meeting adjourned.” J. M. E. 

Phila. 3d Mo., 20th. 





From the London Times, 
FLOATING THE LEVIATHAN. 


Yesterday afternoon the long-protracted pro- | 
cess of launching this vessel was happily brought | 
to a successful termination, and the Leviathan | 
was floated off her ways and towed to her moor- 
ings in the river. As was stated in our last | 
impression, it was resolved on Friday night | 
that the attempt to haul her to ‘her moorings | 
should be made on the following day, and to 
this end all the necessary preparations and pre- 
cautions were duly arranged. But within a 
couple of hours after this decisiou had been | 
made every arrangement was frustrated and all | 
the plans overturned by the sudden change of | 
wind. 

Toward Saturday morning the breeze steadily 
increased, sweeping across the river full on the 
broadside of the Leviathan with such force as | 
would have driven her high and dry back again | 
to her old position in the yard had she once | 
floated even for five minutes. With the break | 
of day, therefore, Captain Harrison, with whom | 
alone rested the responsibility of taking her to | 
her berth, decided against floating her on Satur- 
day, and immediately all the pumps and auxi- 
liary engines were set to work to pump back | 
again the water ballast of which, to the extent | 
of some 3,000 tons, she had been lightened du- | 
ring the night. 

Saturday’s weather justified all these precau- 
tions to the fullest extent. The wind kept back | 
the tide, so that, even empty of ballast, the Le- | 
viathan would scarcely have floated; while at | 
the same time it blew with a pressure of nearly | 
150 tons upon the monster’s broadside. 
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rested on the river bottom. At 1} the men in 
the row-boats stationed along side observed that 


'she no longer rested on the cradles—that she 


was, in fact, afloat, but, of course, the transition 
was so gradual that few were aware of it until 
the tugs began steaming ahead, and showed that 
at last she was fairly under way. ‘hen the 
cheers which arose from the yard and from the 
decks, from the boats in the river, and the 
crews of the ships at anchor up and down the 
stream, spread the great news far and wide, and 
thus under the most favorable circumstances, 
the Leviathan commenced her first voyage on 
the Thames. 

Two powerful tug boats were at her bows, and 
two were fastened astern. Other steamers also 
were in attendance, and rendered their aid, but 
the efforts of the four we have mentioned were 
mainly instrumental in managing her. At first 
the efforts of those ahead seemed to have little 
effect, and when at length some way was made 
on her, it was abruptly checked by one of the 


| paddle-wheels fouling the cradles. It took some 


time to clear her of this obstacle, but at last it 
was accomplished ; her head was let swing part- 
ly round with the tide, and the steamers began 
moving her slowly, but very slowly, forward, 
clear of the cradles. These, our readers are 
aware, were composed of immense balks of tim- 
ber, on which the vessel’s bottom rested, and 
which her weight alone kept down. The police, 
therefore, had to take unusual precautions yes- 
terday to keep all boats clear of her while the 
wrecks of the cradles plunged up in tremendous 
masses as each was released by the onward move- 
ment of the Leviathan. 

It was curious to see these huge groups of 
beams emerge from the river, rising rapidly 
from the surface of the water 20 or 30 feet, 
with a slow, heavy movement, and then falling 
over with a great crash that churned the water 


Even | into foam around them. Some broken and splin- 


under the most favorable view of the case she| tered by the violence with which they were 
must have gone ashore at once, or, failing this, | thrown against each other, formed a loose tan- 
have swept broadside up the stream, tugs and | gle of timber work, and went slowly drifting up 
all, when she would have entirely settled the | the river in little islands, which rose some four 


question as to the supremacy of the river, and 
put the Great Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany into the Gazette in half an hour. 

Nothing of this kind, however, was to be ap- 
prehended yesterday. The weather was fine, 
clear, and calm, with scarcely any breeze, and 
what little there was, all in favor of the vessel 
and a high tide. The tide ran up with unusual 
swiftness, and as the flood relieved the weight 
upon the launching ways, some of the hydraulic 
machines were set to work for the last time, to 
push the monster as far as possible into the cen- 
tre of the river. She moved easily, and with a 
low pressure that in ashort time gave an advance 
of 80 inches, which showed that more than half 
the cradles were quite pushed off the ways and 


or five feet from the water. Others, long after 
the great mass had floated up, came plunging to 
the surface, falling about in a way that showed 
the necessity of the precautions taken by the 
police, and the certain destruction that would 
have overwhelmed any boat within their reach. 
Soon after the cradles were cleared, and the 
surface of the river covered with the fragments, 
the Leviathan fouled the barges which, moored 
with tremendous chains, were formerly used to 
pull her downward toward the river. On this 
occasion, to judge from the liberal proffers of ad- 
vice from all sides, every body on deck seemed 
eminently skilled in dealing with impracticable 
barges, and it was quite refreshing to hear how 
the men in the barge were desired to undo 
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mooring chains and cast off hawsers which it has| her husband told him to make their house his 
been the business of the last three months to! future home, his heart melted. With eyes halt 
fasten and rivet firmly; but at last Capt. Har-| blinded with tears, he looked in the face of his 
sison got a hearing, and under his directions, | friends and said: 

every remonstrance which sledge-bammers and| “I shall now pursue my studies without being 
axes could urge on the refractory tackle having | obliged to beg my bread from grudging hands. 
been used in vain, it was decided to scuttle the | I shall have you, sir, for a father, and you, sweet 
barge. The expedient was, of course, decisive, | Ursula, for amother. My heart will once more 
and the Leviathan was again got under way and | learn to love. I shall be happier than I can ex- 
brought slowly down to her moorings opposite | prses.”’ 

Deptford. Here she was instantly made fast| After that day the singing boy studied hard 
‘Stem and stern to the Government moorings in | and well. Years afterwards the world heard of 
the centre of the river, at a part where, even at | him, for it was he who uttered his voice against 
low water, she will have almost double the depth | popery, and became the chief of that Reform- 
to float her. By the time she was fairly moored | ation which gave an open Bible to the world. 





the news of her being afloat had spread up and 
down the river, and the Thames was almost co- 
vered with small boate, which rowed around her, 
and some of which were laden to the water’s 
edge with men, women, and children. Fortu- 
nately, no accident took place, and the tiny fleet 


that followed in the wake of the Leviathan, and | 


which made the banks re-echo their prolonged 


His name was MArtTIN LUTHER. 


| 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
| Frovr ayn Meat.—The Flour market continues 
| steady, but there is little if any export demand. Stan- 
dard brands are firmly held at $4 50 a $4 62 per bar- 
rel. Sales to retailers and bakers at from $4 87 to 
5 12 for common and fancy lots. Extra and faney 
brands, at from $5 25 to 625. Rye Flour is held at 


Grain.—There is little inguiry for Wheat, and 


cheering, quietly dispersed before nightfall. | $3 12, and Corn Meal, $2 87 per barrel, without sales. 


THE SINGING STUDENT BOY. 


Many years ago a student boy was seen and 
heard in the streets of an ancient town singing. 


He was a stout, plainly-dressed boy, but his face | == 
was pale, and his eyes were sad and tearful. His 


voice was most musical, and the songs he sang 
were in beautiful words and about sacred things. 
Every time he finished asong, he stepped to the | 
door of a house and gave a gentle tap. 
it was opened, he said in gentle tones: 

“ Please give a poor student boy a morsel of 
bread.” 

“ Begone with thee! thou beggar’s child,” 
was the rough reply that met his ear asthe poor | 
child shrank from the door steps. 

Thus driven from door to door, he sang his 
sweet songs until his body was weary and his 
heart sad. Scarcely able to stand, he at last 
turned his steps homeward. Striking — his 
noble forehead with his hand, he said: 

‘‘T must go home to my father’s house and be 
content to live by the sweat of my brow. 
vidence has no loftier destiny for me. 
trodden out its paths by aiming higher.” 

Just at that moment, Ursula Cotta, a burgh- | 
er’s wife, who had heard his songs and seen him | 
driven from a neighbor’s door, felt her heart | 
yearn with pity toward the helpless boy. She 
opened her door, beckoned to the young singer, 
smiled swectly upon him, and in tones that 
sounded like heavenly melodies to his ears, said : 

‘Come in, poor boy, and refresh thyself at my 
table !’’ 

Happy little singer! 
delicious meal. 





I have 


How he enjoyed that 
And when the good dame and 


{ from $123 to 1 30. 


When | 





| prime is scaree. Sales of good Pennsylvania red at 

$1 (8a $110 per bushel, and small lots of white 
Rye is in demand. Sales of 
| Pennsylvania at 20 c. Cornis firm—sales of 6000 bus. 
, good yellow, in store, at 60 a Gicts. Oats are steady 


at 35c. 











TTENTION is invited toa Boarding and Day 


School, at Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 


vania, for the young of either sex. Circulars, describing 
| the mansion and premises, course of studies, rules, &e., 


| will be sent, on application to either of the subscribers. 
The next term begins on the 5th of 4th month. 
Smpney AVERILL, 
3d mo. 16, 3t. Exumira AVERILL. 


A young woman. Friend, wishes to obtain a situation 
as teacher of the Eng!ish branches, country preferred; 
or to superintend a house. Reference given. Address 
F, R., Philadelphia P. O. 


YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring term of this School will commence 

on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks, 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance. 

the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 


Pro. | taining particulars, ad ress 


JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 

2d mo. 6, 1858—3m. 
RIENDS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—For Boys anp 

Girus.—Corner of 4th and Green Sts. 

The new session will commence on 2d day,—Ist of 
2d mo. 

En:rance to Boy’s School, on Dillwyn St. 
on 4th St. 

Reference— 


To Girls, 


Hannan M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn &t. 
Jane Jounson, 533 Fourth St. 

Davin Etuis, 617 Franklin St. 

M. Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 

Ist mo. 20, 1858. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Punus. 834° 


er. « 
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